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Why a monthly payment 
tuition plan is vital 

for your students 
...and their parents 


Q. Can you enhance parent good will for your school in spite of necessary 
tuition increases? 


, Yes. You can virtually eliminate parent resistance to higher educa- 
tion costs. Point out that tuition, like other necessities of modern 
life, can be paid monthly out of income through The Tuition Plan. 


Q. Is The Tuition Plan a proved method? 


, 23 years of specialized experience have produced the pioneer plan 
accepted nationally as the best for school and parent. 


Q. What are the major advantages to the school offering The Tuition Plan? 


A. | 1) Your school is fully paid at the start of each term. 
(2) There’s no financial liability on the part of the school: schools 
need not refund in event parent defaults on contract. 
(3) Schools bear no expense whatsoever. Stationery, forms, postage 
are all provided. In fact, the school saves money: administra- 
tion, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and collection costsare eliminated. 


Q. What if parent dies? 


A. Life insurance covers cost of remaining years of education. 


We invite you to consider The Tuition Plan 
as a valuable asset to your fee structure. 
You will find that you gain good will by of- SS 
= that you gain g y of- = THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
ering parents a way to smooth out this m 
time of heavy financial obligation. We shall -ligoaenly are Mie 
cies New York 16, New York 
be pleased to send a complete descriptive 
brochure upon request. 
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FOR EDUCATORS ONLY 


As an educator, you are eligible for the specially 
reduced Faculty Rates to TIME and LIFE. These prices 
are substantially below the regular cost of yearly 
subscriptions ($7 and $5.95) and much less than the single 


copy newsstand prices (25¢ and 20¢). 

To subscribe at these special Faculty Rates, just check 
the form below and drop it in the mail. Send no money now; 
we’ll be glad to bill you later. 


SOSSSSESSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTFSSSFSSSSSeSeeeeeeeeeeseeeee 





Please enter my order for the following at your special Faculty Rates — and bill me later. 


TIME LIFE 
27 weeks... $1.97 Mi 20 weeks. $1.99 ® 


Tet ey: $5 (instead of $7) MM tJyear.... . $4.50 (instead of $5.95) my 
3 years ... . $12 (instead of $14) MM 2 years .. . . $8 (instead of $10.95) mm 





*The ordering of one magazine does not require the ordering of the other. 


Name 
(please print or type) 


Address 


City Zone State or Province 


School 


(Not valid without above information) 


Printed in U.S.A. 5433 





TIME — The Weekly Newsmagazine 


LIFE 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
No Postage Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by 


TIME ana LIFE © 


Education Department 
540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 





IMPORTANT... 
INFORMATIVE... 
ILLUMINATING... 


3 Words that describe Macmillan’s new Education Texts 


GIFTED CHILDREN: Their Psychology and Education 


Maurice F. Freehill, Director of Psychological Services and Research, 
and Professor of Psychology, Western Washington College of Education 

1961, 412 pages, $5.50 
“...a brilliant yet easily readable analysis of the psychology and education of bright students . . . ” 

Florida Parent-Teacher 

This interesting text furnishes detailed treatment of the psychological and educational principles 
appropriate to gifted learning. Exploring giftedness at many levels and in numerous subject areas, 
the author continually stresses the integral relation between gifted education and the total educa- 
tional system. Special attention is also devoted to intellectual ability, and judgmental and creative 
results. By emphasizing the typically, rather than the unusually gifted child, this text achieves 
great flexibility in meeting individual differences and applicability to a wide range of teaching 
situations. 


ADMINISTERING THE SCHOOL PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


William B. Castetter, Associate Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania 

_This new text provides a conceptual framework for dealing with school personnel problems. 
Organized around three groups of school personnel—administrators, teachers, and non-instructional 
personnel, discussions focus on the nature and scope of personnel function, social change and its 
implications for personnel administration, problems created by individual and organizational 
requirements, and the maintenance and improvement of service. Throughout, the emphasis is on 
the relation of the personnel program to the total administrative process. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING 


H. Ordville Nordberg, Professor of Education; James M. Bradfield, Professor of Education 
and Coordinator of General Education; and William C. Odell, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento State College 

This comprehensive examination of the purposes, problems, and methods of secondary school 
teaching emphasizes the fact that the school’s prime function is to teach, not to serve as a 
correctional institute or therapy center. Important chapters are devoted to: “Discovering What 
To Teach,” curriculum, measurement, extra-curricular activities, and teaching methods in five 
major curricular fields, with numerous examples derived from classroom experiences, Illustrations 
of modern school facilities employing television, team teaching, and audio-visual centers accom- 
pany the text, while a teacher's manual features student projects, study aids, and sample essay 
and objective test items. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, Revised Edition 


Glenn Blair, Professor of Educational Psychology; Stewart Jones, Professor of Education 
and Chairman, Division of Educational Psychology; and Ray Simpson, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, University of Illinois 

The revised edition of this text represents an unusually comprehensive, functional treatment of 
the field of educational psychology: growth and development, learning, adjustment and mental 
hygiene, measurement, and the psychology of the teacher. Detailed case studies, classroom 
problems, and other illustrative material for the prospective teacher have been expanded. There 
is new, up-to-date information on: teaching machines, leodhack “brainstorming,” creative thinking. 
and discovery and learning. Student exercises and activities, plus information on instructional 
films. follow each chapter, and a teacher's manual accompanies this edition. 


February, 1962 


March. 1962 


April, 1962 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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EVENTS 


Editorial 
EDUCATIONAL ANNIVERSARIES IN 1961 


For 35 years, School and Society has been presenting an 
‘annual list of significant centennial dates compiled by 
Walter Crosby Eells. Because the year 1961 is so rich in 
anniversaries, one might be pardoned for adding to that 
useful listing. 

Dr, Eells rightfullysamentions as one of the early sig- 
nificant dates the birth of Francis Bacon (1561), the 
“Father of Modern Science.” Account also should be 
taken of the fact that Bacon was a pioneer in international 
educational thought and that his ideas were responsible 
in time for the establishment of the Royal Society (1660- 
62). 

In the year 161], three and a half centuries ago, oc- 
eurred the death of Richard Mulcaster, Author of the 
“Positions” and the “Elementarie,” two early works on 
education, Mulcaster headed the Great Public Schools, 
Merchant Taylors’ and St. Paul’s. Among his influential 
ideas were physical education, games, and teacher training 
colleges. 

Two centuries later, the year 1811 was marked by the 
death, of Robert Raikes, who recognized the direct rela- 
tion between ignorance and crime and who became an 
early promoter of the Sunday School in an effort to curb 
delinquency, In the same year, Henry Barnard, the 
scholar-statesman of American education, and Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento, the Horace Mann ye and Ar- 
gentina, were born. ‘ 

In 1861, Herbert Spencer published “Education — In- 
tellectual, Moral, and Physical,” which included the 
revolutionary essay, “What Knowledge Is of Most Worth?” 
During that year, three educators of international repute 
were born: Rudolf Steiner, founder of the Freie Waldorf- 
schule Movement; Sir Michael Sadler, the scholar who 
advanced the study of comparative education; and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, the universally famous poet-philosopher- 
playwright-painter-pedagogue, who opened in 1901 at San- 
tiniketan (“Abode of Peace”), West Bengal, an experi- 
mental school and in 1921 the international university of 
Visva-Bharati. 

Finally, Paul Geheeb of the Odenwaldschule fame, who 
preferred to remain as director of the Ecole d’'Humanité 
in Switzerland rather than return to his native Germany 
from which he was a voluntary exile, passed away on 
May I, 1961, a little over half a year after he celebrated 
his 90th birthday. “Paulus,” as he was known even to his 
youngest pupil, was a_ personal friend of ‘Tagore, 
Schweitzer, Ghandi, Einstein, and other men of world 
stature. He and Tagore had certain resemblances in ap- 
pearance and many more in educational thought. The 
spirit of these men will continue to grow on fruitful 
ground. 

Educators who are immersed in daily problems might 
pause once in a while and show some reverence for their 
predecessors. Educational wisdom is not the sole posses- 
sion.of an individual, or his time, or his country. 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


CENTENARY OF THE PH.D. 


An important anniversary in American higher education 
was marked on June 12 at Yale University’s commence. 
ment exercises. It was back in 1861 that Yale awarded the 
first Doctor of Philosophy degrees in the U.S. to three 
men. 

Early in the 19th century, the common practice for an 
American scholar after graduation from college was to go 
abroad, particularly to Germany, for graduate work. To 
give scholars a similar opportunity in this country was 
one of the reasons why Yale established the Ph.D. degree. 

The University of Pennsylvania followed Yale 10 years 
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later by awarding the first Ph.D, degree in 1871, Harvard 
started in 1873, Columbia in 1875, and Princeton in 1879. 
In 1876, when Johns Hopkins University started as a 
graduate school, only 44 Ph.D. degrees were awarded in 
the entire U.S., and Yale had given one-third of all such 
Ph.D.'s awarded up to that year. In that same year, Yale 
also gave what is believed to have been the first Ph.D. 
degree to a Negro, Edward Alexander Bouchet. Yale was 
not the first to give the Ph.D. to a woman, Boston Uni- 
versity did that in 1877; but by 1900, Yale had awarded 
more Ph.D. degrees to women than any other university. 

The first three men to receive Ph.D.’s from Yale in 1861 
went on to distinguished careers. Arthur W. Wright, who 
died in 1915, received his B.A. from Yale in 1859 and was 
the nation’s first recipient of a graduate degree in science. 

Taking his Ph.D. in physics, he began a 43. year career of 
teaching at Yale. He became a professor of chemistry and 
molecular physics and later professor of experimental 
physics. James Morris Whiton, Yale Class of 1853, received 
his doctorate from Yale in classical languages and litera- 
ture while presiding over the Hopkins Grammar School in 
New Haven, He was ordained a Congregational minister 
and later acted as principal of Williston Seminary. Dr. 
Whiton died in 1918, Eugene Schuyler, who received his 
B.A. in 1859, took his Ph.D, degree in philosophy and 
psychology, A noted writer and translator of his day, he 
served for many years as Consul-General at Cairo, He 
died in 1890. 

Others who studied for their Ph.D. 
those early years included J. Willard Gibbs (1863), the 
scientist; James I. Manatt (1873), former chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; August H. Edgren (1874), rector, 
University of Gothenburg; William Rainey Harper (1875), 
first president of the new University of Chicago; Thor- 
stein Veblen (1884), the famous economist; and Wilbur L. 
Cross (1889), who became Governor of Connecticut after 
retiring as dean of the Yale Graduate School, 


degree at Yale in 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1961 


The Office of the White House Press Secretary released 
the following proclamation by the President of the United 
States, July 25: 

WHEREAS wide knowledge and the free interchange 
of thought are essential to the growth and vitality of our 
Nation; and 

WHEREAS our political and social institutions depend 
for their perpetuation and strength upon an informed, 
responsible, and confident people; and 

WHEREAS we are at a time of growth in our country 
which gives us not only greater means for the satisfaction 
of our material needs but also more opportunities for the 
cultivation of learning and wisdom; and 

WHEREAS it is appropriate that a special period be 
set aside each year to mark the importance of education 
and the continuing need to improve and strengthen it: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, JOHN F. KENNEDY, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate i 
period from, November 5 through November 11, 1961, 
American Education Week. 

I urge that all of us during that week take part, 
through school and community, in observances to focus 
attention upon the force for good which education has 
been and must continue to be in our national life; and 
that we honor our teachers and school officials for whom 
every week is education week. 

The education of our people should be a lifelong 
process by which we continue to feed new vigor into the 
lifestream of the Nation through intelligent, reasoned 
decisions. Let us not think of education only in terms of 
its costs, but rather in terms of the infinite potential of 
the human mind that can be realized through education. 
Let us think of education as the means of developing our 
greatest abilities, because in each of us there is a private 
hope and dream which, fulfilled, can be translated into 
benefit for everyone and greater strength for our Nation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
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Education 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, 
Professor of Education, New York University, 
and STANLEY LEHRER, 
Managing Editor, School and Society 


THIS BOOK examines the many facets of the past 
problems and present controversies involving the re- 
lations of church and state in education—in the U.S. 
and abroad. The editors have arranged for previews 
of the book in the May issues of School and Society. 


CONTENTS—Preface; Introduction; Constitutional 
and Legal Aspects of the Church-State-School Prob- 
lem; Public Aid to Religious Education; Religion and 
Public Education; Public Service of the Lutheran 
School; The Controversy Over Public Support to 
Parochial Schools; A Jewish Viewpoint on Church- 
State-School Relations; Religious Celebrations in 
School; Baccalaureate in Brodhead: Interfaith Ten- 
sion; The Debate Over Public Aid to Religious 
Schools; Church, State, and School in International 
Perspective; Appendix: Chronological Outline of 
Church-State Relations in American Education; Doc- 
umentary Material; Biographical Data of Contrib- 
utors. 


$4.95 (tentative) 


SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION, INC. 


292 pages 








1834 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 








Now in its Second Printing! 


THE 


COUNTDOWN 


ON SEGREGATED 


EDUCATION 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Professor of 
Education, New York, University, 

and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, School 
and Society 


THIS BOOK is a comprehensive, timely yet per- 
manent source of information on the history, current 
situation, and possible future of segregated education 
in the U.S., South Africa, and other countries. Because 
of the scope of content alone, it is a most useful 
reference now available for the teacher, the student, 
and the general reader who are interested in a broad 
understanding of segregation and desegregation. 


THE EDITORS offer a cross-section of various as- 
pects of segregated education. By tapping the expe- 
riences and research of educators and government 
officials—nationally, internationally, and interracially 

the editors also provide a necessary perspective and 
many-sided views of the past and present policies 
and practices concerning segregation, The book is 
based primarily upon data that the editors featured 
in special issues of School and Society, May 7 and 
21, and additional material has been incorporated in 
i volume: to bring the contents completely up to 
date 


CONTENTS—-Preface; Introduction; PART I, THE 
NATIONAL SCENE: The History of Racial Segrega- 
tion in American Education; Chronological Outline 
of Racial Segregation and Integration in U.S. Schools; 
Southern Attitudes Toward Racial Integration; The 
Impact of Segregated Housing on Public Schools; The 
Legal Status of School Integration; Foundations of 
the Second Reconstruction; Desegregation in Higher 
Education in the South; Desegregation in the District 
of Columbia: A Developmental Process; Exclusive 
State Control Over Public Education; PART II, THE 
INTERNATIONAL SCENE: Segregated Education in 
International Perspective; the Education of Racial 
Minorities in South Africa; Racial Segregation in 
Education in South Africa; Biographical Background 
of Contributors. 


175 pages 1960 $3.50 
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hand and caused the Seal of the United States of America 
to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this twenty-fifth day 
of July in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
sixty-one, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and eighty-sixth. 

By the President: JOHN F,. KENNEDY 

DEAN RUSK, Secretary of State 


ROTC OR TOUGH ACADEMIC WORK? 

The Board of Trustees of the Ohio State University 
took action June 8, 1961, to require all students who enter 
the university to pursue one of two compulsory courses in 
addition to their regular courses that lead to the bache- 
lor's degree. A statement issued by the board and Pres. 
Novice G. Fawcett said the action “is based on the con- 
cept of enlarging and strengthening national defense 
education at Ohio State and is in keeping with the De- 
partment of Defense position as set forth in Deputy 
Secretary [Roswell L.] Gilpatric’s letter of April 24, 1961. 

“All men students who enter, beginning in the Autumn 
Quarter 1961, must take either the ROTC courses or add 
a rigid sequence of academic courses which shall constitute 
a condition for meeting the requirements for the bache- 
lor’s degree and which, in the opinion of the Board of 
Trustees, will prepare them better to serve their country 
in time of need. The new curricular requirements for the 
baccalaureate degree will be required for all women stu- 
dents who enter at the beginning of the Autumn Quarter 
1961 or thereafter. 

“Over the years Ohio State has contributed heavily to 
the national defense effort through defense-related scien- 
tific research and through assuming a role of national 
leadership in conferences and experiments leading to the 
improvement of ROTC preparation. It is the University’s 
conviction that to preserve and extend our freedom we 
must depend upon fully developed and disciplined minds 
in all phases of our national defense. 

“The action taken by the Board of Trustees today will 
provide a substantial increase in the present University- 
wide requirements for all students except those men who 
are registered on the Columbus campus and enroll in 
freshman and sophomore ROTC courses, 

“The new requirements, which have been approved by 
the Faculty Council, will ‘be met in one of two ways: 

“1. By adding ten credit hours of beginning college 
mathematics or foreign language to the existing require- 
ments of the particular curriculum in which the student 
is enrolled, or 

“2. By adding at least six credit hours of advanced 
work to the 45 credit hours in the basic University re. 
quirement for all students or to any requirement in either 
mathematics or foreign language. 

“The Board's action is based upon the concept that the 
new programs will continue and advance the University’s 
effort to support the national defense in ways that are 
timely and best suited to its educational capabilities and 
resources.” 


FEDERAL AID FOR SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS TEACHING 


More than $108,000,000 — half of it Federal funds — has 
been used to improve the teaching of science and mathe- 
matics in the public elementary and secondary schools 
during the first two fiscal years of the National Defense 
Education Act, the U, S. Office of Education reported 
June 13. The money has been used for acquisition of 
instructional equipment and materials and for minor 
remodeling. 

The Office of Education said that states have approved 
56,545 projects involving science and mathematics under 
provisions of Title III of the Act. These projects included 
minor remodeling of 6,211 classrooms and laboratories. 
The number of secondary school projects slightly ex- 
ceeded the number of elementary school projects. How- 
ever, the total cost of science and mathematics projects in 
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the secondary schools is about 25 times the cost of similar 
projects in the elementary schools, 

Size of these projects ranges from less than $100 to 
more than $50,000. They include such items as micro- 
scopes, calculators, slide rules, other special laboratory 
equipment, .and audio-visual instructional aids; some 
projects include planetarium projectors and equipment 
for teaching astronomy. 

States report the following trends as a result of this 
combined Federal, state, and local effort to strengthen 
instruction: newer and advanced concepts of mathematics 
are being introduced at earlier grade levels; some high 
schools are adding third- and fourth-year courses in 
mathematics; there is greater emphasis on laboratory 
work in which students have opportunities for individual 
experiments; more science instruction is being provided 
in the elementary schools; many states report enrollments 
in science and mathematics are going up, in some cases 
as much as 40-50%; advanced chemistry and physics 
courses are being added to many high-school curricula. 

In addition to Federal funds for equipment and mate- 
rials, the Office of Education has paid to the states during 
the first two-year period $3,400,000 for employing science 
and mathematics supervisors at the state level to develop 
curriculum guides, demonstrate new materials and equip- 
ment, and to help local school instructors improve their 
science and mathematics programs. 

By June 30, 1960, the states employed the equivalent of 
153 full-time supervisors, Before the passage of the Act, 
there were only 27 full-time supervisors in the entire 
country. 


THE OPEN-DOOR COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

The community college should throw its doors wide 
open and provide a multi-purpose program for all kinds 
of talents, including the less intellectual, according to 
Algo D. Henderson, professor of higher education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, “The community college should not 
limit itself to taking students on the basis of intelligence 
and academic achievement as senior institutions do. In 
the U.S. there is no reason for telling any student who 
possesses a high school diploma that he may not attempt 
to get some education beyond high school.” 

Henderson stressed the role of the community college 
in identifying individual differences and advising students 
about the availability of programs to meet their particular 
interests and needs. “Innumerable examples of the op- 
portunities for good counseling could be described: The 
boy from the lower socio-economic class whose environ- 
ment has caused him to put too much emphasis upon 
vocational training; the student of non-intellectual talents 
who needs to be advised carefully about fields in which 
he might achieve success; the student of unusual interests 
who should be accommodated in another institution; the 
student with exceptional ability who should be given 
every opportunity to progress in relation to his capacity; 
and the adult who needs to be wisely guided into courses 
that will be genuinely helpful to him.” 


NEW YORK STATE'S COOPERATIVE 
REVIEW SERVICE 


Dr. James E, Allen, Jr.. New York State Commissioner 
of Education, sent a letter July 31 to the local school 
officials of the state announcing a new service of the State 
Education Departinent for evaluating the quality and 
effectiveness of local school systems. The program, to be 
known as the Cooperative Review Service, will be avail- 
able to school districts upon the request of their boards 
of education. 

Under the program, a team of education specialists 
from the department will visit a school district and, in 
co-operation with local officials, appraise the adequacy 
and quality of the educational program. In some cases, 
the department team will be augmented by specialists 
from colleges and universities and from other school 
systems, The number of districts to be evaluated in any 
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AN ENLARGED SECOND EDITION 


A useful source of information about the 
teacher-administrator-philosopher who 
unquestionably left his indelible mark 
on education— 


John Dewey: 


MASTER EDUCATOR 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Professor 
of Education, New York University, 

and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, 
School and Society 


AN OVERWHELMING national and foreign de- 
mand greeted the first edition of this book and 
soon exhausted the supply after. Lp naps in 1959. 
Continuous requests have prompted the editors to : 
make the book available once again. This second edi- 
tion provides all the content of the original book and, 
in addition, contains four more chapters covering in 
great detail the forces influencing Dewey in Chicago 
in the 1890's and his administrative relationship over 
a period of years with Pres. William Rainey Harper 
of the University of Chicago. 

As with the first edition, this book recognizes : 
Dewey's ageless significance and offers a perspective 
of his impact on society—in America and abroad. 

Here, particularly, is a roundup of the master edu- _ 
cator’s major activities and works, his thinking and its 
influence yesterday as well as today, a list of his im- 
portant letters with brief descriptions of their contents 
and reminiscences of Dewey by persons who knew him. 

The editors have gathered the research and impres- 
sions of distinguished educators concerning John 
Dewey. This new edition will be welcomed by every- 
one interested in a lasting, useful source of informa- 
tion about the teacher-administrator-philosopher who 
unquestionably left his indelible mark on education. 

CONTENTS— including Preface and Introduction— 
William W. Brickman: John Dewey's Life and Work 
in Outline; William Heard Kilpatrick: Reminiscences 
of Dewey and His Influence; Junius L. Meriam: John 
Dewey in History; Franklin Parker: Education's Gold- 
en Age (Chicago in the 1890's); Robert L. McCaul: 
Dewey, Harper, and the University of Chicago (1894- 
1904, in three chapters); Maxine Greene: Dewey and 
American Education, 1894-1920; Harold A. Larrabee: 
John Dewey as Teacher; Isaac B. Berkson: Science, 
Ethics, and Education in Dewey's Philosophy; Robert 
E. Mason: Dewey's Culture Theory and Pedagogy; M. 
I, Berger: John Dewey and Progressive Education To- 
day; William W. Brickman: John Dewey, Educator 
of Nations; William W. Brickman: Dewey and Russia; 
Robert L. McCaul: Dewey’s Letters) 1894-1904 (A 
Preliminary Listing); Stanley Lehrer: Brief Biogra- 
phies of Contributors. 


176 pages ° 1961 ° 
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WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY — Stalwart Educator 


BY I. L. KANDEL 


Commissioned by the Executive Council of Kappa Delta Pi, which this year celebrated the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of its founding, this volume is more than a tribute to Dr, William Chandler Bagley, 
one of its founders, It presents an account of the professional activities and contributions of an 
educator who strove always to maintain a balanced point of view during a period of educational 
ferment in America when divergent philosophies of life and education were proposed and upheld 
by many. Consistently, Dr. Bagley stressed the importance of sound preparation and recognized 
professional status of teachers combined with thorough mastery of subject matter, and sought to 
close the gap between those who stood for academic subjects and those who were responsible for 


professional subjects. 


are pertinent and significant. 


personal friend of many years. 
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In the current debate on the emphasis which should be given to the immediately practical 
and vocational versus the general, liberal, and basic in education, the views held by Dr. Bagley 


This perceptive account of the aims and work of William Chandler Bagley could only have 
been written by someone who had been closely associated with him in his work and who was a 
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year will depend upon the number of requests received 
and the staff and other resources available in the depart- 
ment. At the beginning, priority will be given to requests 
from large school systems. 

Commissioner Allen pointed out that the new Co. 
operative Review Service is an attempt by the depart- 
ment to do the following: 

1. Make available to local school systems on a system- 
atic basis the resources of the department for conducting 
an intensive appraisal of the quality and effectiveness of 
the local education program. 

2. Utilize the department’s professional staff more 
effectively in serving the requirements of local districts 
for advice and consultation, 

3. Emphasize the state-local partnership in improving 
the quality of public-education in New York State. 

In his letter, Commissioner Allen stated: “The main- 
tenance of good schools is a responsibility shared by the 
communities and the State. In these days when our very 
survival depends so heavily upon the effectiveness of our 
public schools, it is essential that our best professional 
personnel at both levels of government join hands in the 
most effective manner possible to raise standards and 
improve results, That is the goal of the department in 
inaugurating this new Cooperative Review Service.” 


ELIMINATION OF ELEMENTARY 
LANGUAGE COURSES 

Amherst College has taken steps to reduce the amount 
of introductory language instruction and to encourage 
better language preparation at the secondary school level. 

At a meeting in May, 1961, the faculty of the college 
voted that “no college credit wil! be given for more than 
two semesters of introductory course work in the lan- 
guages, with the exception of students beginning a new 
(or second) language.” 

Amherst already gives priority in admission to appli- 
cants who have studied a foreign language for three or 
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four years in order to reduce the amount of work students 
must do in introductory courses at the college level. Am- 
herst requires each student to demonstrate proficiency in 
a foreign language before graduation, It encourages work 
in foreign languages at the literature level once students 
have satisfied the language proficiency requirement, 


INTERNATIONALLY-MINDED SCHOOLS 

UNESCO — Educational methods for promoting inter- 
national understanding was the theme of the annual 
meeting of the Conference of Internationally-Minded 
Schools, Unesco House, Paris, April 4-6, 1961, which drew 
some 30 representatives from seven countries. The dele- 
gates studied reports on Unesco’s program for the exten- 
sion of education in Asia and heard a talk on educational 
problems in Tropical Africa by S$. Songué, former Min- 
ister of Popular Education in the Cameroons, Two edu- 
cators, Naftali Sonn of Israel and Georges Timar of 
Hungary, described visits they had made as Unesco schol- 
ars to schools carrying out special programs in the field 
of international understanding. 

The Conference of Internationally-Minded Schools, 
which has had consultative status with Unesco since 1954, 
links 43 schools in Denmark, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Israel, Italy, Netherlands, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom, and the U. S. The aim of the organization is 
to promote opportunities for both teachers and pupils of 
different cultural backgrounds to meet together for work 
and leisure-time activities. 

The conference has organized a meeting at the Collége 
of Cévenol, Le Chambon sur Lignon, in France at which 
teachers from many countries will meet later in 1961 to 
discuss common problems. It also has organized a popular 
field study course in the United Kingdom during which 
children of many nationalities will carry out practical 
field studies in natural history and biology. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH 


by ABRAHAM BERNSTEIN, Brooklyn College 
This exciting new text is a practical, down-to-earth guide to good teaching, 
designed for the beginning or the experienced teacher, It imparts the enjoyments 
and satisfactions that can be derived from teaching and discusses how these can 
be achieved by teachers at any level. The book includes case studies and sections 


on research, resources, and techniques. 


528 pages; $5.95 text 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION: Facts, Fancies, and Folklore 


by RAYMOND P. HARRIS, Director of Secondary Education, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


310 pages; $3.75 text 


RANDOM HOUSE @ The College Department @ 501 Madison Avenue @ New York 22 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS ABROAD 


POLITICAL PRESSURES have a major impact on the educa- 
tional systems of developing nations, according to four 
distinguished foreign visitors who spoke, March 20, at a 
University of Michigan School of Education forum, C, Ed- 
ward Beeby, New Zealand ambassador to France, said that 
the Far Eastern countries must educate “the elite so that 
they can operate efficiently when the colonial governments 
leave and also [educate] the masses to answer the 
demand for education at all levels. It’s a problem of 
balancing the education of the elite and that of the 
masses and it’s enormously complex, This is a problem 
which the Western educational system must solve.” 

Abdul M, Abass, ‘former Iraqi United Nations repre- 
sentative, speaking on education in the Middle East, 
pointed out some “of the steps involved in the withdraw- 
ing of colonialism have left a legacy of suspicions which 
must be overcome in any new contacts with these nations.” 
Although a certain amount of authoritarianism is to be 
expected at first, “this need not be alarming and is not 
necessarily detrimental to freedom if we remember that 
freedom does not have to be guaranteed in the institu- 
tional form of Western Democracy, It need not take 
this form.” 

Abass pointed out that the countries of the Middle 
East are drawing help from both East and West. “These 
countries feel it might help if this aid could be divorced 
from political implications. They feel they would be in a 
better situation if they were able to deal with both ‘sides. 
The foreign aid man must take into consideration the 
social turmoil which might arise from cultural conflicts. 
These countries want to integrate the aid they receive 
from both East and West into a new blend of culture 
which can be their contribution to universal culture.” 

Prof. Hans Reimers, chairman, West German Council 
of Ministries of Education, said lack of communication 
poses one of the gravest problems of the educational 
system of Western Germany today, Over 1,000 people a 
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day had come from the Soviet zone into the Western 
zone, including many young people seeking entrance into 
West German universities. “The problem is that they 
have not been educated to think independently, They 
have a set answer for every question, We can not make 
ourselves understood in spite of having a common lan- 
guage.” It is necessary to get acquainted with Communist 
doctrines in order to resist the present infiltration. 

Prof. Theodor Hsi-en Chen, University of Southern 
California, former head of both Fukien and Formosa 
Universities, said that the Chinese Communists have three 
major objectives in regard to education: the proletarian- 
socialist society the Communists say they are out to build; 
economic production, which is the material basis of this 
society and the criterion by which the educational system 
and the political life are both judged; and the directives 
of the Communist Party by which all social change must 
be guided. All schools are polytechnic schools because of 
the urgent need for industrial development in China, All 
students in the secondary schools must take time out to 
do some manual labor, whether building dams or rail- 
roads, Illiteracy in China is being wiped out, “The edu- 
cational system produces individuals which follow the 
dictates of the Communist Party without reservation; 
they are all, in fact, asked to sign ‘a heart surrender 
pledge’ to the Communist. Party.” The Communists have 
an advantage in that they have their aims spelled out in 
black and white. “It isn’t so easy to define Democracy.” 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 
President Kennedy's hemispheric Alliance for Progress 
is being further strengthened by a special program for 
improving instruction in Spanish and Portuguese and 
related studies in both schools and colleges, U. S$, Com- 
missioner of Education Sterling M. McMurrin announced 
July 7. The Latin American Studies Program, to be 
(Continued on page 303) 
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Education of the Majority 


By MAURICE J. THOMAS 


Chairman, Department of Educational Administration 
School of Education, University of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 


1. SHOULD BE CLEAR to all that education in our 
governmental system has dual objectives: to de- 
velop highly competent citizens and to provide 
a strong educational program for all children 
and youth. We believe that each student should 
receive quality education to develop to the 
highest potential his talents, his capacity, his 
interest, and the best interests of the nation. 

Our early national leaders laid the philosophi- 
cal base for this kind of education. Today there 
are disturbing signs that we are failing to ap- 
preciate and sustain the early concepts of our 
responsibility. It would appear that we are giv- 
ing greater emphasis to quality education for 
the few, looking with more favor upon the 
enrichment of the talented, and 
training of the total 


academic 
minimizing citizenship 
population, 

Education is a governmental function, man- 
dated historically, and is the obligation of all 
in a democratic society—both to support and to 
receive. The matter of how to fulfill this respon- 
sibility has become confused. We can justify 
compulsory education and compulsory taxation 
for the purpose of preserving and furthering 
our system of government. It is more difficult 
to defend the invasion of a citizen's freedom of 
action and the expenditure of taxes to further 
the education of the neighbors’ children to en- 
hance their personal advancement. 

Ghange is a pattern of all cultures. Change 
must have purpose and deliberate direction in 
relation to values and accepted goals; in addi- 
tion, it must be consistent with national demo- 
cratic ideals. Shifting emphasis, based upon al- 
tered circumstances, is the right and the obliga- 
tion of each generation. The acceptance and/or 
development of the circumstances should come, 
and be accepted, only in terms of the values 
transmitted, analyzed, and weighed in relation 
to alternative courses of action and a,decision 
arrived at as to which cause more readily and 
justifiably will promote the general welfare. 
Change for the sake of change, or new emphasis 
only to be different, however intriguing, should 
be evaluated with care. Each era has a right and 
a duty to appraise handed-down arrangements 
in the light of new knowledge and insights. The 
end result will cause either a reaffirmation, al- 
terations, adaptations, or rejection of existing 
values or procedures. Time and use will vali- 
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date or reject the new course of alteration of 
values. 

Education, of course, being a universal func- 
tion, is constantly in the maelstrom of evalua- 
tion. This is as it should be. Too frequently 
criticisms are made not to improve, but to alter 
basically existing values, to reduce costs, or to 
deny education to some one who fails to come 
up to “tests” as determined by the critic. 

It is right and proper that our society be con- 
cerned and take action to insure the highest 
training possible for those who are exception- 
ally able. This develops from the principle we 
have accepted that each has a right to the best 
education in terms of his talent and capacity. 
But we must not forget that this is not the ex- 
clusive right of the academically gifted. 

In 1957, I stated: 

Our administrators and all our teachers must be con- 
cerned with “the exceptional” child. He is in every class- 
room. Those who are left for the typical teacher have 
as many difficulties and vary as greatly as does the child 
who has striking characteristics which differentiate him 
from his peers, His differences are not as pronounced, 
and thus not as easily recognized, I must state that he 
needs just as much guidance and attention as others, 
and in many particulars he, too, is an “exceptional” 
child. ‘Too often we forget that those who are in what 
is called the normal range will have areas of severe 
weaknesses, while also possessing some rare strength or 
talent. It is the function of the school, and primarily 
that of the classroom teacher, to correct these weaknesses 
as much as it is possible to do so, while developing the 
talent discovered to the fullest. It is not unusual for a 
student with an 1.Q. of 110 to be tested with a score in 
the range of 70 to 80 in one field and to possess a score 
of 130 to 140 in some ‘field of special competence. To as- 
sume that a student with a specific 1.Q, has equal ability 
in every subject is the error many lay people make, and 
too many teachers, The extremes in I.Q.’s, those below 
60 and those above 140, without doubt call for special 
treatment; however, a student within the so-called nor- 
mal or average range may need just as careful care and 
understanding. Proper procedures for any group or for 
any individual is the result of special study and individ- 
ual analysis, thus education—with all its mass techniques 
—must be highly personalized.’ 

Today, as never before, schools are giving 
favored treatment to exceptional children. This 
is true in terms of the handicapped as well as 
the gifted. Assuredly, this is proper and must be 
done. However, it is essential—even if it is more 
costly—not to sacrifice the great majority by 
having them subsidize the “exceptional,” or the 
minority. After all, every child is exceptional. 


! Maurice J. Thomas, “Our Concern Is for All.” Ad- 


dress to the 35th Annual Convention of the Internation- 


al Council for Exceptional Children, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


April 24, 1957. 
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There has been a tendency to downgrade 
children of average or below-average ability. 
There are some in society—and even in the ed- 
ucational profession—who say, “Drop them from 
school.” Their contention is that schools exist 
only for transmission of academic learning. This, 
of course, is not true. To train for citizenship is 
the first responsibility. 

Teaching is easy and highly satisfying when 
the student is bright, eager, and industrious. It 
is more difficult to motivate, create interest, and 
train the less able or the unwilling. But, formal 
agents of the culture in our democratic society— 
those in the educational profession—have an 
obligation to all. 

It is naive, of course, to assume that youth of 
16, 17, or even 18 years are welcome as workers 
in our economy. Their lot would be to assume 
poor compensation, inadequate experience, and 
complete frustration. Youth of this age must 
have experiences which will be satisfying, pro- 
ductive of training, and challenging. This is not 
possible in the unorganized arrangements now 
existing between the school and our business 
society. If these young people are not wanted 
in our schools, they are wanted even less by 
our economic structure. If ignored or neglected 
by our schools, they will be relegated to menial 
tasks, undirected, uninspired, and lost. 

Furthermore, if rigid academic standards -are 
applied and we “rid ourselves” of educative re- 
sponsibility to those less gifted, some other force 
in our culture will take over the educational 
function for these youths. This can be extreme- 
ly dangerous for citizenship training. Already 
too many baleful influences are at work—con- 
ditioning the young—to allocate deliberately this 
task to the untrained, misinformed, and casual 
“teacher.” Anyone becomes a teacher when he 
directs the activities of others; even the casual 
associate in leisure and play or the employer is 
an instructor. Educatc¢s and schools boards 
should give this problem serious consideration 
before taking the easy way out. 

Because of cultural conditioning, the seeds of 
potential misuse and destruction are in all man- 
kind, both individually and collectively. Man 
is a conditioned organism. He is born neutral in 
terms of beliefs. Conditioning begins immediate- 
ly and continues throughout life; success or fail- 
ure of later responses is the result of early and 
continual environmental factors. In any culture, 
both the interaction of the participants and the 
material manifestations of that interaction, cre- 
ated by man’s ingenuity, continually exert pro- 
found influences. Thus, the individual mind 
never can escape the educative and condition- 
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ing process of society. It can be prepared to be 
analytical and to eftect conditioned values, but 
these values must be planted deliberately. 

For a person to say he was born a Catholic or 
a Protestant, a believer in free enterprise, a 
Democrat or a Republican is to negate the role 
of conditioning through the cultural environ- 
ment. Any man who proclaims this as a “birth- 
right” reveals himself as truly uneducated and 
not deserving of responsibility. The truly edu- 
cated man°uses his early and continued condi- 
tioning as a base for constant evaluation. He 
assiduously studies the elements of opposite con- 
ditionings, relating new knowledge and insights 
to his early “frame of reference.” He evaluates 
all in terms of personal experiences (actual and 
vicariously obtained) to the end that he becomes 
a man of deep personal convictions, He thus 
can say, “I am what I am because I am an in- 
telligent man who has appraised potential con- 
flicts and arrived at personal peace.” 

At the present time, science seems to be 
more respected than judgments of value and 
use. The rewards of our economic society seem 
to exalt the role of the scientist or the “practi- 
cal man.” This has developed only in the past 
century. 

Too many people feel that science and philos- 
ophy are widely different and in conflict with 
each other. This should not be true; basically 
there is a close relationship which education 
should make more clearly understood. 

Both science and philosophy seek “truth.” In 
both areas, “truth” is only what present knowl- 
edge and insights reveal. Present “truth” is not 
finite. Even the assertion that ultimate truth is 
somewhere over the horizon eventually to be 
revealed and crasped is an untruth. Any new 
knowledge or insight adds to the total of exist- 
ing knowledge; its discovery and application al- 
ter, to a greater or lesser degree, all existing ar- 
rangements and open again the possibility of 
new “breakthroughs” which in turn will alter 
and disturb the so-called fixed knowledge or 
truth as it is accepted today. 

The scientist has an advantage over the 
philosopher as he probes for truth. The physi- 
cal component parts used in his research can be 
measured exactly in various unit values. The 
experiment at any time can be altered slightly 
to test new hypotheses or to correct a procedure 
by rearranging the units or elements; thus, care- 
ful control can be maintained, The student of 
human interaction does not have these control 
factors available. A study of human reaction in 
two different communities—or in a single com- 
munity—must recognize the difference of condi- 
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tioning factors and environmental settings. ‘To 
retest even the same people is not possible in 
the exact previous relationship because social 
and human factors have been inescapably con- 
ditioned during the interval. 

To philosophize should mean to hold our 
cherished convictions for evaluation and not to 
state them dogmatically. Dewey said, “whenever 
philosophy has been taken seriously, it has al- 
ways assumed that it signified achieving a wis- 
dom which would influence the conduct of life.” 
The acquisition of knowledge should cause the 
learner to philosophize. Science and man’s in- 
genuity, as Carl Sandburg said of inventors and 
aviators, have “ taken the ball of earth and 
made it a little thing. . . . There are no bars 
across the way.” Physically this is true; however, 
more psychological and philosophical bars have 
been created. This makes the problem of human 
relations more intense and necessitates greater 
effort toward resolution or solution. 

The following quotation explains excellently 

some considerations which should be kept in 
mind: 
To command the forces now at man’s disposal and direct 
them toward organic and human development, man 
must be capable of directing his actions toward ideal 
ends, imaginatively conceived and rationally criticized. 
The formulation of these ends does not come within the 
province of science, so long as it remains faithful to its 
own salutary discipline; it is rather the product of the 
arts and the humanities, of religious visions and moral 
aspirations, I come back, accordingly to the need for 
a common philosophy of human development that will 
do justice to all our partial historic formulations, Until 
we have that, we cannot make enlightened choices and 
project appropriate goals. Because truth itself is a for- 
mative influence, scientific Knowledge must enter into 
such a formulation, to replace the sometimes inspired 
guesswork of early religions; but there comes a moment 
when knowledge must be applied to action, when action 
must be guided by rational plans, when plans must be 
laid out in terms of an ideal goal, and when the ideal 
goal must be chosen consciously with a view to the 
kind of self we are trying to produce, and therewith to 
the kind of facilities—geographic, economic, cultural—that 
self needs for carrying through its purposes and its whole 
life-course? 

The scientist also must philosophize. He no 
longer can be concerned only with the exclusive 
pursuit of scientific truth. He must understand 
and be;concerned with its application as it affects 
human behavior and man’s total environment. 
The deliberate and conscious pursuit of prac- 
tical knowledge per se cannot be defended. 
Everyone is involved in mankind, as John 
Donne said: 

No man is an Z/land, intire of its selfe; every man is a 
peece of the Continent, a part of the maine . any 
man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved in 
Mankinde... 

Training of this nature should begin at birth, 
be continued, and incteasingly emphasized. 
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Education exists within a community setting 
and directly or indirectly affects every person 
residing therein. The relationship of education 
to the community is homologous to the com- 
munity’s setting within a geographical area and 
is dependent upon materials and services from 
some remote place as well as from communities 
immediately adjacent. Just as a community is 
not an entity unto itself, our schools do not 
exist in a vacuum unconcerned and unrelated 
to the people whom they serve and by whom 
they are supported. The strength of education 
as we know it today, as well as many of its 
weaknesses, lies within the community pattern 
where our extensive free public educational sys- 
tem was born. The variety of educational ex- 
perimentation and the development of more 
efhcient practices and organization are the fruits 
of varied community study and solutions of 
community problems. There must be no con- 
Hict between education of a free people in a 
democracy and full development of the poten- 
tialities of each individual. 

The challenge to education and community 
leaders to build upon the foundations of the 
past in making more effective the interplay be- 
tween the community and the school is great. 
There are few signposts along the way that can 
be followed and there is far more involved than 
an “effective academic program.” Total child 
growth and development should be the true 
objective. 

It is in this field of human relationship that 
society and its institutions break down. The 
literature in this area is rich; but effective and 
workable solutions are rare, and few prove last- 
ing. It is more difficult for the “best and wisest” 
to affect proper relationships between men who 
have the capacity to think than it is to make 
progress in harnessing the forces of nature and 
natural resources for universal benefits. This is, 
of course, one of the weaknesses of individuality 
in a society. It is in this field that education can 
make its greatest contribution in the future. The 
rapid accumulation of scientific knowledge, the 
practical application of inventions, and the use 
to which all natural resources are being put in- 
sure an ever-rising standard for our material 
wants. 

The most pressing and crying need of society 
is in the field of human relations, for it is at 
this crucial point that many of our leading citi- 
zens fail to understand their role in American 
democracy and the part they should play in 


2 Lewis Mumford, “Prospect,” in William L, Thomas, 
Jr., editor, ““Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the 
Earth” (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), p. 
1149. 
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bulwarking and improving our educational sys- 
tem. This problem must be faced; and personal, 
racial, economic, religious, and nationalistic 
clashes must be resolved by means that will not 
destroy the very high standards that our sci- 


entific and materialistic ingenuity have made 


possible. Education must give thoughtful atten- 
tion to creating a desire and developing a ca- 
pacity on the part of all to resolve the conflicts 
without passion, but with reason and fairness 
to all concerned and in the interest of society 
in general. It is no idle statement that “for the 
most part the relative position of the individual 


in relation to current values is controlled by in- 
fluences of which he is unaware.” It is evident 
that the maintenafice of relationships conducive 
to real progress and the securing of co-operative 
endeavors on the part of interested persons is 
indeed difficult, for everyone believes that his 
personality can and should be protected from 
the encroachment of others and that it can be 
aggrandized at the expense of others. If these 
irrational conflicts could be removed by the 
realization that issues are never finally decided 
but only superseded, then our creative energies 
really could be utilized for progress. «** 


Dare the Schools Build 


an Understanding of Learning? 
By FREDERICK R. CYPHERT 


Assistant Chairman, Department of Education, The Ohio State University 


Ti sCHOOLS of our nation have long acted on 
the apparent assumption that the students task 
is to learn. It is unfortunate, if not catastrophic, 
that they have so focused his attention upon the 
product of his learning efforts that the process 
by which he learns has been neglected or com- 
pletely ignored. The time has come for explor- 
ing the question, “What would be gained if a 
student were to  intellectualize the learning 
processes at the same time as he pursues the 
usual learning outcomes?” 

Increasingly, since the beginnings of the pro- 
fession, educators have been forced to hold back 
from making needed changes and advances in 
the instructional programs of their schools in 
order to give a tradition-bound public an oppor- 
tunity to catch up with the latest in educational 
thought. There is much truth in the statement 
that ‘‘a school can go no further than it can take 
its public.” Unfortunately, increased public re- 
lations activity in the form of parent-study 
groups, P.’T. A. programs, school publications, 
and even newspaper and magazine. articles has 
failed to narrow materially the gap between the 
research-founded knowledges of the professional 
educator and the many tradition-based misun- 
derstandings of the lay public. 

Typical of this understanding lag are today’s 
pressures that all children must be involved in 
cut-throat intellectual competition if the gifted 
are to be challenged, that anyone who is an 
expert in a particular topic is, tpso facto, an 
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effective teacher of that topic, or that the chiel 
failure of the academically slow student is lack 
of effort and application. This conflict between 
enlightened theory and fact and unenlightened 
opinion always has been, and will continue to 
be, an obstacle to educational progress. More- 
over, it will remain a major deterent unless edu- 
cators exercise some bold imagination in_ pur- 
suing a solution. 

Too few public educators have asked them- 
selves the question, “What am I doing to insure 
that my students of today will have a more 
intelligent view of educational practice when 
they become parents and adult citizens?” Most 
schoolmen have not considered the obligation 
and the power which is theirs to build in stu- 
dents sympathetic and insightful attitudes and 
understandings of the latest in educational fact 
and philosophy and, consequently, to assist in the 
creation of an educationally literate citizenry. 

One also might ask if the ultimate objective 
of “individual independence and _ responsible 
self-direction with understanding” for students, 
as this differs from dependence upon others to 
do what one can do better for himself, should 
not fully apply to future learning. Is a citizen 
truly equipped for today’s rapidly changing cul- 
ture if he does not have a reasonable under- 
standing of when his learning is efficient and 
when it is not? How else is he to be free to plan 
and execute his personal program of life-long 
self-improvement? There are those who feel that 
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it is unethical, if not immoral, to fail to supply 
this apperception to a citizen in a modern de- 
mocracy. If facts are becoming more temporary 
and process more lasting, certainly a major 
source of strength in an uncertain future is faith 
in one’s adeptness in learning. 

Thirdly, many educators on all levels are dis- 
tressed by the readiness with which a large seg- 
ment of the lay public has accepted the leader- 
ship in matters of educational importance of 
persons who are not members of the profession, 
either by training or experience. Their concern 
is not with who leads, but with the nature of 
the knowledge upon which this leadership rests. 
It is difficult to perceive many of today’s self- 
‘proclaimed “critics,” possibly well-intentioned 
“but obviously ignorant of learning theory, 
achieving their present stature in the public 
school controversy if the average citizen under- 
stood the fallacies of their arguments. Certainly, 
a promising way for reputable members of the 
profession to regain their leadership responsibil- 
ity is to produce a generation of adults who rec- 
ognize leadership emanating from sound re- 
search-based ideas. An understanding of this 
magnitude cannot be solely the product of a 
public relations campaign, but must begin with 
insightful participation in learning activities, 
1.e., with one’s own formal schooling. 

#f the key to learning is involvement in con- 
sidered action and recognition of the conse- 
quences of this action, then an understanding 
on the part of students of why they are taught 
in the ways they are taught must be a legitimate 
goal of each teacher in every classroom. Is this 
not a highly desirable means for insuring the 
future progress of education and at the same 
time imparting needed knowledge of the science 
of human behavior? It stands to reason that if 
children have the meaning of educational philos- 
ophy and practice demonstrated and explained 
to them throughout their schooling, educators 
will not only have more insightful and flexible 
parents with which to work in future years, but 
also will have students who are better equipped 
to direct their own learning endeavors. 

As is true in most phases of the educational 
program, the classroom teacher largely deter- 
mines the success or failure of this undertaking. 
It will thrive only if he successfully integrates 
“learning about learning” with the other facets 
of his on-going program. His enthusiasm for the 
idea, his adeptness in co-operative pupil-teacher 
planning, his insight into the learning processes, 
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his ability to accommodate for differences among 
individual pupils, and his candor in discussing 
his role in the classroom will largely shape the 
accomplishment of this task. Naturally, the scope 
and sequence of any attempt to get students to 
understand the educative processes varies with 
the ages and backgrounds of the children, the 
nature of the subject areas involved, and the 
sophistication of the teacher. 

For example, if a primary teacher wants to 
help children understand the benefits of group- 
ing within her classroom, she might begin a 
reading lesson by attempting to have the entire 
class gathered around her. It soon would become 
apparent to the children that this procedure is 
unwieldy and unsatisfactory. From this point, 
discussion might lead these children to discover 
that each one could better be helped by the 
teacher individually if the class were broken into 
several small groups. The pupils thus would 
have gained an intelligent insight into an ac- 
cepted teaching-learning technique and_ also 
would be started along the path which leads to 
the recognition and appreciation of individual 
differences. 

As children mature, the concepts shared with 
them would increase in complexity so that their 
level of understanding would be continually 
deepened. A high-school teacher may begin the 
writing of a short story with common contribu- 
tions from the entire class and later encourage 
each student to write a distinctive story conclu- 
sion which appeals to him. In so doing, this 
teacher not only challenges the imaginative and 
communicative talents of his charges, but also 
creates a situation conducive to studied insight 
into the effects which varied backgrounds of ex- 
perience have upon personalized reactions to 
seemingly identical stimuli. 
the inductive-de- 
ductive pattern of concept development, the 
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multi-sensory nature of learning, the effect of use 
upon skill retention, the natural creativity of 
humans, and the relationship between activity 
and goal are examples of the many things about 
learning and its relative effectiveness which can 
be unobtrusively demonstrated and consciously 
comprehended in the typical classroom. How- 
ever, it is the unusual student who will discover 
these things unless he is made aware of their 
existence and is encouraged to impregnate his 
insight with the understandings of others. 
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Education and Development 
for the Future’ 


By GEORGE D.'’ STODDARD 


Chancellor and Executive Vice President 
New York University 


Evcatios is like a solid with three dimen- 
sions. It has a distinguished past from which 
contemporary education still draws nourishment. 
This past goes back 2,400 years to Confucius; in 
the case of the modern university, it is a straight 
line of 900 years without a break. Education also 
has a dimension in the future, which is the same 
for every person and every nation. Regardless 
of the long or short range up to now, the future 
of education is of exactly the same length and, 
indeed, of the same promise—or lack of promise 
—for all the peoples ‘of the earth. We shall live 
or die together. 

But it is to the third dimension that I should 
like to turn, for it is a principal focus of the 
recent adventurous Conference on African Re- 
sources. I refer to the educational problems that 
face us immediately. In his eloquent and insight- 
ful address, Ambassador Jaja Wachuku of Ni- 
geria bluntly stated the issue before us. He said, 
“The greatest need of Africa is Education in the 
20th Century manner.’” What he said about the 
African nations truly applies to all nations, No- 
body believes that Education will solve all our 
problems, but nobody of substance believes they 
can be solved without Education. And we must 
solve our problems, or, as Nehru once said, they 
will solve us! 

Accordingly, I should like to offer a few ob- 
servations on the meaning of “contemporary” or 
“20th, century” in the world of Education. To 
save time—and perhaps to arouse critical dis- 
cussion—I shall list them as flat statements. 

1. There is an urgency in world afkairs. Schools, 
colleges, and universities no longer can afford 
to move in leisurely fashion. New programs 
right from the start should be geared to the 
needs and aspirations of all the people. 

2. Any system of education, from the primary 
grades straight up through the universities and 
institutes of advanced research, is an organic 
and structural whole. It follows that one part 
cannot wait upon another, Thus, in the United 
States the great state universities and land-grant 
colleges that began a century ago did not wait 
for the forests to be cleared, the towns to spring 
up; they did not even wait for the people, as a 
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whole, to learn to read and write. They were 
established because Abraham Lincoln, above all 
other men, had a sense of the future. Such a 
grand endeavor in its first phase does not call 
for elaborate buildings and equipment. It does 
call for intelligence and imagination. It calls for 
an economic structure, which, through the ex- 
panding production of goods and services, will 
furnish a solid financial base. Education de- 
mands a postponement of the earning power of 
each student; it must itself be supported from 
without. In our experience, education eventually 
repays the debt many times over, both to the 
individual student and to the nation. 

3. The U.S. experience is that for us, at least, 
no plan of education succeeds unless it develops 
strong financial support. In public education this 
aid is supplied by taxes—taxes on property, prof- 
its, sales, and income, the city joining forces with 
the state. Thus, eastern states often provide one- 
half the total cost of the local school system and 
western states as high as 80°; of the cost. While 
financial aid implies control to some degree, the 
control remains chiefly local. An American citi- 
ven can watch the work of the school board, As 
Federal aid comes into the picture, as I think 
it should, there is certain to be written into the 
congressional bill a provision whereby the Fed- 
eral government is permanently restrained from 
exercising control over our local-state system of 
schools. We simply do not want undeviating, 
Washington-controlled schools for our children 
and youth. Similarly, our colleges and universi- 
ties are strong because, whether private (like 
New York University or Columbia University) 
or public (like the state universities), they are 
governed by private citizens and not by political 
agencies. In our land, as in so many others, 
academic freedom is an older tradition than 
political democracy. 

4. We slowly have learned not to be snobbish 
about education. Intellectual talent, like gold, 
is where you find it. The most obscure families 
have produced some of our greatest scientists, 


* Based on remarks at the Conference on African Re- 
sources, New York University, March 29, 1961. 
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teachers, artists, industrialists, and statesmen. 
Our faith—even when we do not live up to it— 
is in equal opportunity for all. With varying 
degrees of success, we translate that faith into 
action. Thus, education is not just for the elite 
—for professional groups, the rich, the power- 
hungry. Nor is it a surface ornament. We area 
working population; we are deeply disturbed by 
any degree of unemployment. We think’no man 
is too rich and not many too old to be usefully 
employed. Since there is much to be done, we 
respect all kinds of work. To us this has meant 
that, without apology, we open most of our 
schools and colleges to persons of both sexes. 
Their graduates expect to find work in business 
and industry; in the arts and technologies; in 
agriculture, health, and education; in home- 
making; in a vast array of private and public 
services. We have a distaste for the educated 


unemployed which is surpassed only by that for 
the uneducated unemployed—and for good rea- 
son. In the long run, we hope and believe, the 
educated person will be able to find a way out 
of his difficulties, whether they be personal, eco- 
nomic, or political. In the 20th century, any 
reliance on illiteracy, any recourse to a mass 
exploitation of unskilled labor, will make a 
mockery of the ideals of freedom. 

Education is not the final solution of any- 
thing, but Education, at its best, can show the 
Way to prosperity, peace, and the fulfillment of 
life. Many nations are starting life afresh, deeply 
intent on learning from the past but surely not 
desirous of repeating the conspicuous mistakes 
of older nations. In many ways we envy them. 
We expect to learn as much from their adven- 
tures in 20th-century Education as they can pos- 
sibly learn from us. 


Soviet and U. S. Images of Teachers 


By JOHN X. JAMRICH 


Director, Center for the Study of Higher Education 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 


Tue SEARCH for a set of agreed-upon character- 
istics of effective teachers has taken many dif- 
ferent directions. In the opinion of many re- 
searchers, the results have not been fruitful 
in assisting teacher education institutions to 
identify the potentially successful and effective 
teachers. The studies have been found lacking 
in rigor and adequate research design. And yet, 
the results of many of these studies do shed 
some light on the characteristics which appear 
to have a positive effect on the students and 
those which evidently have negative effects. 

The studies in the latter group have relied 
heavily on the expression of school children as 
to the characteristics of the most effective teach- 
ers. Witty' has brought together voluminous 
.data on this question by polling thousands of 
young people as to the characteristics of the 
teacher who helped them most. The result is a 
list of a dozen traits which seem to predominate 
the responses. 

Interestingly enough, a similar study was con- 
ducted in the Soviet Union about 10 years ago. 
The results of this survey of student opinion in 
the form of letters is summarized in a book? 
published in the Soviet Union. This study 
brought together responses from a large number 
of school children to the questions: Why do I 
like my classroom director? How would I pre- 
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fer to see my classroom director? The classroom 
director I like or prefer the most? 

The researchers conducting this study did so 
with the conviction that “so far the teacher and 
classroom leader has been studied from only 
one point of view, namely, from the point of 
view of the professional educator and colleague. 
This study brings together data and results of 
opinions and ideas of the very students who are 
being taught by these classroom leaders.” 

Although the results of the study in the Soviet 
Union are presented in considerable detail, with 
substantiated quotations from the students’ let- 
ters, there is a general summary of the main 
characteristics which fell into four broad cate- 
gories: intellectual spirit of the classroom leader; 
the classroom leader is unusually proficient in 
teaching and instructing a subject; the classroom 
leader is a proficient organizer; the classroom 
leader is an elder comrade and _ friend. The 
following table presents the results of the Soviet 
study parallel to the results of Witty’s study. 

It might be interesting to compare direct 
quotations of one or two Soviet children with 
those provided by Witty. A ninth-grade Soviet 
youth says “I like Boris Petrovich as a classroom 

‘ Paul Witty, “The Mental Health of the Teacher,” in 
“Mental Health in Modern Education,” Fifty-fourth 
Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955), 

919 
ge’ I. Kalyagin, “Kommunisticheskoe vospitanie v_ so- 
vietskoi shkole’” (Moscow: Akademia Pedagogicheskikh 
Nauk, RSFSR, 1950), pp. 249-268. The author of the 
present article has translated freely from this text. 
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TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS—U.S. AND U.S.S.R. 


General Category 


U.S.S.R. 
Specific 








Intellectual 
spirit of the 
classroom 


Co-operative, democratic 
_leader. 


attitude. 


He loves Lenin and Stalin. 

He understands politics. 

Always knows the news of the day. 
Good social and public servant. 





He is profi- 
cient in 
instruction 
of subject 
matter. 


Kindliness and consideration 
the individual. 


Patience. 





Wide interests 


Pleasing personal appearance 
and manner, 


excellent 
organizer. 


Fairness and impartiality. 
Sense of humor. 


Good disposition and consistent 
behavior, 


Interest in pupil's problems. 


He is an 
elder 
comrade, 
and friend, 


Flexibility. 


Use of recognition and praise. 


12. Unusual proficiency in teaching 
a particular subject. 


leader because of the fact that he so sharply 
and clearly is committed to the works of Lenin 


and Stalin, activities of the communist party 
and our great leader, Comrade Stalin.” Writes 
a seventh grader: “Our most outstanding class- 
room leader, Anna Petrova, has now been select- 
ed to be a deputy in a national group. You could 
always see her with reports and at teachers’ con- 
ferences, and at meetings with parents, and in 
the midst of ‘young pioneers’ and students. . . . 
And such interesting examples she would bring 
to class! And everything from real life... every- 
thing from the practical point of view . . . the 
children listened to her explanations with ‘heart- 
sinking-anxiety.’ ”” A third youngster is quoted as 
saying: “Our classroom leader is always reserved 
and patient. But in her patience can always be 
felt the ‘bolshevist will.’ Should the occasion 
arise for her to nod her head or to glance briefly 
at someone, he immediately quiets down. She 
is demanding. Everyone knows this. At the 
same time she is well known for her sincerity 
and cordiality.” 
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Always prepared for his lesson 
(lecture). 
Values factor of time. 
Strict and demanding. 
Quick to organize direction of 
classroom. activities. 
His assignments (lessons) are a joy. 
Grades fairly. 
The unclear he makes clear. 

. Has no pets. 








The organization of his classes 
comes first with him. 

He develops initiative. 

He organizes work interestingly. 
Frequently talks with pupils. 
Teaches love of books. 
Organizes group attendance at 
theatre and plays. 

Teaches attendance at meetings. 
Even though he doesn't look he 
does see! 

Does not complain to parents. 
Develops admiration for school. 
Develops admiration for ‘‘social" 
work. 

Teaches respect for teacher and 
elders. 





He is good and just. 
Patient but demanding. 
Loves students. 

Knows each of his pupils. 
Believes everyone of them. 
Always listens. 

Willing to give advice. 
Alert; sensitive. 

In all he sets an example. 
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Latin American Studies Program 

(Continued from page 295) 
implemented by the Office of Education under the Lan- 
guage Development Program of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act, will include language and area centers for 
the support of instruction at graduate schools in Spanish. 
Portuguese, and related studies; graduate and postdoctoral 
fellowships for students undertaking advanced training in 
a Latin American language; and special institutes for 
elementary and secondary school teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese, to be conducted by U. S. institutions in Latin 
American countries, 

In addition, the Latin American Studies Program will 
conduct a series of studies and research projects. These 
include a survey of teaching and research resources deal- 
ing with Latin America, development of a roster of U.S. 
manpower available for Latin American assistance, a 
linguistic survey of Latin American languages and dialects, 
and creation of Portuguese language-teaching materials 
for secondary schools. 

By the end of the summer of 1961, a total of 2,700 
elementary and secondary school teachers of Spanish 
received training at National Defense Language Institutes 
conducted in the U.S. and Puerto Rico since the program 
began in the summer of 1959. This program will be 
further expanded. 

Dr. McMurrin pointed out that the language and area 
centers, graduate fellowships, institutes, and research and 
studies to be supported under the Latin American Studies 

(Continued on page 309) 
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Harold Rugg, 1886-1960 


By WILLIAM H. FISHER 


Superintendent of Schools, Las Vegas, N. M. 


Tir passinc of Harold Rugg on May 17, 1960, 
went almost unnoticed. But it is likely that his 
stature will increase with each passing year. 

Rugg was born in Fitchburg, Mass., Jan. 17, 
1886. His undergraduate work was completed at 
Dartmouth with a degree in civil engineering. 
The subsequent Ph.D. was at the University of 
Illinois. Rugg’s experience in teaching began in 
the Midwest, but in 1920 he transferred to 
Teachers College, Columbia University, where 
he remained until his retirement in 1951. 

It is symbolic of the man’s breadth that his 
first publications were in the field of statistics. 
His concentration in social science appeared 
with the well-known pamphlets, published in 
1921-28, which laid the basis for his later 12- 
volume social studies series. These volumes, 
‘‘Man and His Changing Society” (1929-45), in- 
volved Rugg in the controversy which plagued 
him during much of his professional life. 

During his last years, he mainly was con- 
cerned with the impact of the arts upon Amer- 
ican culture. However, the books which prob- 
ably will be remembered best are “The Child- 
Centered School” (1928), “Culture and Educa- 
tion in America” (1931), “The Great Technol- 
ogy” (1933), “American Life and the School 
Curriculum” (1936), “That Men May Under- 
stand” (1941), and ‘Foundations for American 
Education” (1947). 

I was a student at Teachers College during 
the heyday of Rugg’s career. He reached this 
“heyday” comparatively late in life. This was 
a source of inspiration to those of his students 
who admired and respected him. 

Infrequently does any teacher evoke spon- 
taneous applause at the end of a class lecture. 
I participated in such applause on more than 
one occasion and the enthusiasm stemmed not 
from Rugg’s oratory, as he had a speech impedi- 
ment, but from genuine admiration for the 
man’s incisive mind, 

During much of the time at Teachers College, 
Rugg was out of sympathy with the policies of 
the administration and vice versa. The late 
Pres. Russell apparently had concluded that, as 
“the fountainhead” of progressive education and 
social reconstruction, Teachers College had re- 
ceived more than its share of adverse publicity. 
Russell was determined, therefore, to de-em- 
phasize both these phases of the curriculum. ' 

As a personal friend of Rugg, I discussed 
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this development with him. 1 knew of his dejec- 
tion and also of his fighting spirit. His counter- 
attack consisted of an effort to help resuscitate 
the Progressive Education Association. But, dis- 
covering this to be almost hopeless, he attempt- 
ed to organize a new group largely modeled on 
the P.E.A., only with greater emphasis upon so- 
cial reconstruction. 

He enlisted in this drive many of his sym- 
pathetic students. But the drive failed. Was it 
because of the times or because of Rugg’s “im- 
practical vision’’? 

Rugg has been criticized, even by his friends, 
for this “impractical” side of the man’s nature. 
And many of those who were in agreement with 
his intent to integrate various phases of the so- 
cial studies curriculum in his textbook series 
realized that Rugg lacked the scholarship of the 
professionally trained historian. 

Allowing for the idiosyncrasies which were a 
part of his make-up, as they are of all of us, 
Harold Rugg was a great man to those who 
best knew him. And irrespective of efforts to 
bury them, the educational viewpoints which 
he espoused are not dead. 

To me, the “authoritarian” side of his beliefs 
is pure nonsense. In his personal relations, he 
was the quintessence of democracy. Unlike many 
professors, he did not flaunt his status in per- 
sonal associations with his students. He had a 
temper which on occasion became obvious, but 
this is true of most persons who hold strong 
opinions. Furthermore, the persistent and_ petty 
criticism which emanated from reactionary 
sources would have driven lesser men insane. 

More significant than personal relatrons in 
judging a man’s basic democracy are his thoughts 
as measured in terms of his influence. Rugg in- 
fluenced countless students in ways which cannot 
as yet be determined. So a short analysis of his 
philosophy is in order. 

Rugg supported a reformed capitalism? There 
is not an iota of proof that he favored “‘going 
all the way to socialism.” As a matter of fact, I 
have heard him criticized by certain left-wingers 
on these very grounds. But, as evidenced by 
his writings, his lectures, and his discussions, 
there is not a scintilla of evidence indicating 
that he favored other than social reform within 
the framework of capitalism and the American 
constitutional system. 

True enough, Rugg believed that the Amer- 
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ican schools were in a rut. Certainly, he was no 
pioneer in this assumption, although his rem- 
edy was a far cry from most of those who have 
criticized, complacency in American education. 
Countless times, Rugg was critical of the edu- 
cation of public school teachers. He would have 
had them trained mostly by social scientists of 
liberal persuasions. It follows that these teachers 
would have used their kind of preparation for 
social reconstruction within the schools. But to 
assume that Rugg favored social reconstruction 
without concomitant understanding and appre- 
ciation of the American heritage is fantastic. 


Educators for years have argued as to whether 
this is too large an order. They disagree among 
themselves. Perhaps it is expecting too much that 
schools become proving grounds for building un- 
derstanding of the American way of life as well 
as crucibles for social change. 

Time seems to be on the side of Harold Rugg 
and his kind. He may be relatively forgotten 
today, but with revolutionary developments oc- 
curring throughout the world and almost all of 
them in the direction of greater influence of 
government in economic affairs, the day surely 
will come when his judgment will be vindicated. 
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The Federal Role in Education 


By STERLING M. McMURRIN 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


T HE PRESIDENT has greatly honored me by this 
appointment to the office of Commissioner of 
Education. I appreciate the confidence placed in 
me by the President and Secretary Ribicoff. Theii 
profound grasp of the meaning of education and 
their commitment to its value are an inspiration 
to the entire nation. 

We face educational problems of great mag- 
nitude. There is a serious shortage of highly 
qualified teachers and adequate facilities; a 
neglect of the social sciences, the humanities, and 
the fine arts; a need for upgrading the quality 
and rigor of education at all levels; a necessity 
for a more intensive pursuit of basic research in 
education and the behavioral sciences and the 
employment of its results in the solution of 
current problems. 

Above all, there is the problem posed by the 
almost tragic role of the teacher in our society. 

These problems, and many others, are of grave 
national — even international — concern. As_ in 
the past, we may expect that the Federal govern- 
ment will assist in the solution of these problems. 
And, as in the past, we must be sure that Federal 
support does not discourage the traditional re- 
sponsibility that State and local governments and 
private agencies have for education. Rather, Fed- 
eral support should encourage them to increased 
creative initiative and give them a greater in- 
centive to commit their human and economic 
resources to education. 
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I assume the responsibilities of the Commis- 
sioner’s office with certain convictions. 

It would be disastrous for us to-adopt any 
system of education that is inconsistent with the 
American democratic ideal. However, we should 
take note of the dedication to educational quality 
that is not uncommon in Europe, and the large 
commitment of economic wealth to education 
that is being made in the Soviet Union. Our 
present waste of human resources must give way 
to an educational program that will fulfill the 
potentialities of every individual and achieve the 
maximum well-being of the nation. This must 
be done without regimenting the individual and 
in a manner entirely consistent with the tradi- 
tion of American freedom. 

I believe that desegregation must move for- 
ward in accordance with the law of the land. I 
recognize the difficulties inherent in changing a 
system that has been rooted in our culture and 
economy for so many years. However, I am 
optimistic about the eventual outcome because 
of many notable instances of integration which 
indicate the capacity of the American people to 
observe both the spirit and the letter of the law. 

I do not believe that the problems of financing 
education should be encumbered by social and 
legal issues that do not bear directly on educa- 
tion itself. 

Although the quality of our education has 


* Released after induction into office, April 4, 1961. 
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improved considerably over the past few years — 
from elementary school through college — it is 
not as good as it should be. Too often we fail to 
elicit from both our students and teachers their 
best efforts. We must have greater rigor at all 
levels in order to achieve the proper ends of 
education and guarantee excellence in our 
society. 

We pay our teachers far less than we should 
for the fulfillment of their proper role in our 
society. I believe that the compensation of our 
teachers should be raised to a just and adequate 
level. A general high quality of teaching in our 
schools will be achieved only when our society 
is willing to pay for it. 

I believe that increased emphasis on voca- 
tional education is an urgent national need. 
More attention must be given to the education 
of those high school graduates who can_ best 
fulfill their own and the national interest 
through vocational and technological pursuits. 

It is in the national interest to guarantee the 
finest education possible for every person, re- 
gardless of his handicaps or disabilities. 

We need more counseling and we need better 
counselors. But we must guard against destroy- 
ing the initiative and independent judgment of 
the students who are counseled. We need better 
testing facilities for the identification of individ- 
ual ability and creativity, but we must not let 
testing devices obscure the unique and precious 
elements in human personality. 

I regard education as a continuing process 
that extends beyond the schools. It should engage 
the active interest of every citizen and the re- 
sources of our libraries and television channels, 
as well as other means of imparting knowledge 
and stimulating thought. 


NFERENCE REPORTS 


As I take office, my immediate emphasis will 
be on the following: 


1. The yigorous support of the Administration’s pro- 
posals in education. 
2. The encouragement of quality and rigor in teach- 
ing and in what is taught. 
A comprehensive study of Federal programs affect- 
ing education at all levels. 
The issuance of findings and recommendations on 
educational policy wherever and whenever they 
are justified by competent research leading to in- 
fornyed judgment. 
An intensified study of education in the new 
nations of Africa with the intention of offering 
them every possible assistance; the establishment 
of mutually beneficial educational relations with 
the nations of Latin America; and the early com- 
pletion of studies of education in Asian countries. 
A more intensive development of the Office of 
Education as a national forum for the cultivation 
of ideas on education by outstanding minds from 
all disciplines, academic and non-academic. 
The strengthening of the Office of Education 
relations with State departments of education and 
institutions of higher education, as well as_ its 
relations with other Federal agencies. 
The strengthening of the Office of Education as a 
research center, and, through the use of automatic 
data processing, as a dissemination center for ac- 
curate, up-to-date information on education. 
A clear definition of the mission and organization 
of the Office of Education, employing the report 
of a committee that was established by my imme- 
diate predecessor, Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick. 
Throughout the world there is a growing faith 
in education as the one road to an abundance 
of material wealth. But more than this, educa- 
tion is the road to cultural enrichment, to inter- 
cultural communication, and to worldwide un- 
derstanding. Most important, education is the 
road to genuine freedom—the freedom and dig- 
nity of the individual. 


HUMAN TALENT— 


Our Most Precious National Resource 


Tue EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Na- 
tional Association for Gifted Children, held in 


New York, April 19-22, 1961, aimed at reviewing 
recent research on the identification of the gifted, 
sampling various programs that have been de- 
signed to nurture their special needs, and evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of the identification and 
nurture programs. Research indicates that little 
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agreement exists among experts as among lay- 
men on the meaning of giftedness. Efforts to pro- 
vide adequate nurture for the gifted reveal little 
agreement on purpose and implementation of 
such concepts as “enrichment,” “acceleration,” 
“grouping,” and “streaming.” 

Common practice for identifying giftedness in 
the schools involves mass testing with pencil- 
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paper achievement, aptitude, and intelligence 
tests. Little use is made of depth personality 
testing in efforts to detect giftedness. With the 
help of depth instruments such as the Three Di- 
mensional Personality Test, non-academic talents 
may be tapped at an early age. This test may 
prove to be the answer to early detection of 
talent, for one hour or less the test reveals under- 
lying dynamics in the personality as well as 
multi-sensory perceptual alertness, organizational 
ability, social identity and relatedness, and emo- 
tional sensitivity and flexibility. In short, when 
we tap all forms of giftedness, we discover that 
giftedness is more widespread than our stan- 
dardized tests lead us to believe. 

We must continue to seek ways of identifying 
all talents early so that they may be nurtured to 
their full fruition. Parents are in a prime posi- 
tion to detect and nurture giftedness, especially 
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during the first three or four years of life. Par- 
ents should be alerted to the fact that learning 
begins at the moment of birth and the child’s 
talents are revealed in his responses to wisely 
guided experiences. Wise guidance calls for 
honest respect for the child’s level of develop- 
ment, for the child’s need to be guided to the 
significant aspects of the situations experienced, 
and for his questions and his need to find an- 
swers that satisfy his search for knowledge and 
understanding. Human potential, whether in- 
tellectual, emotional, social, physical, motor, 
sensory, or kinesthetic, does not develop in a 
vacuum, 

LEAH GOLD FEIN 

Vice-President 
National Association 

for Gifted Children 

Stamford, Conn. 


Family Growth and Higher Education 


How ECONOMICS EDUCATORS feel strongly that 
the present-day image of their profession rests 
on wholly out-of-date concepts. Services dedicat- 
ing Pennsylvania State University’s new home 
economics building, April 21-22, 1961, indicate 
that home economics may have changed more in 
the postwar period than any other field of higher 
education. One finds, for example, that today’s 
colleges of home economics are staffed by both 
men and women from the classical and beha- 
vioral disciplines as often as from the traditional 
home economics curricula. This change in the 
character of home economics is behind a wide- 
spread movement for a more meaningful desig- 
nation, such as the “college of the family,” and 
dates back to the original concept which brought 
this field of learning into. being in the early 
1900's. The strengthened role of home econom- 
ics is seen in the Penn State dedicatory theme 
and supporting programs: “Families in the Next 
50 Years and Implications for Higher Educa- 
tion.” 

The “foods” part of home economics was a 
scholarly discussion of work in the Penn State 
College of Home Economics on cholesterol as 
one aspect of a basic research program in foods 
and nutrition. This is perhaps typical of the 
changes that are taking place in home economics. 
The curriculum at Penn State, as described by 
Dean Grace M. Henderson, imposes a heavy re- 
quirement for basic courses in the social, physi- 
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cal, and biological sciences and the humanities. 
Courses in the “hand skills” of homemaking are 
taken‘only by those students whose future occu- 
pations will require this knowledge. 

The persistent theme throughout the confer- 
ence was the distressing one of increased individ- 
ual, family, and community pressures during the 
next 50 years and the need for extraordinary 
skills to deal with the tensions created. If the 
three-generation family has radically disturbed 
our own generation, Joseph H. Britton, profes- 
sor of child development and family relation- 
ships, noted, what about the six- or seven-gen- 
eration families that appear only a few medical 
breakthroughs away? 

What will happen to the viability of our cities, 
James E. Montgomery, professor of family hous- 
ing, asked, with their crucial economic role and 
the overweening desire of young people to move 
to the present ‘“one-class” suburb, already a 
social anachronism? Will the family become pri- 
marily an emotional base in the future, with 
production, education, entertainment, and train- 
ing functions increasingly removed from the 
home to institutions? Alberta E. Siegel, associate 
professor of child development, believes it will. 

It would be unfair, however, to say that pes- 
simism prevailed. Far from it, for if social 
change is in exponential growth, our skills at 
identifying these changes and capturing their 
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values are in a growth phase as well. Both David 
R. Mace, executive director, American Associa- 
tion of Marriage Counselors, and Provost Paul 
A. Miller of Michigan State University found 
much to support an optimistic view. It was 
shared by home economists who feel that through 


research and training, they have significant con- 
tributions to make in the next 50 years. 

D1xON JOHNSON 

Scientific Information Officer 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pa. 


School Boards and National Issues 


Some 3,500 local school board members met in 
Philadelphia, May 4-6, 1961, for the 22nd con- 
vention of the National School Boards Associa- 
tion. The theme of the convention was “School 
Boards Face National Issues.” 

Following floor debate and workshop sessions 
centered around the convention theme, the dele- 
gate assembly, policy-making body of NSBA, 
voted at its final business session to make its 
voice heard on national issues. ‘The resolution 
that led to this departure from its single role 
as a service organization to the state organiza- 
tions called for NSBA to “extend its program to 
include action on the nation’s educational issues 
as determined under policies established by the 
delegate assembly.” The delegates also instructed 
the association to strengthen its informational 
services to state associations, particularly in the 
area of national issues affecting education. 

For those delegates who feared this step might 
lead to NSBA coming out for Federal aid, an- 
other vote laid those fears to rest. By a convinc- 
ing majority, the delegates voted down a resolu- 
tion in favor of Federal aid. 

The convention opened with the outgoing 
president, Roy O. Frantz, Pueblo, Colo., calling 
upon board members everywhere to assume dy- 
namic leadership, saying that lack of communi- 
cation and lack of a strong sense of urgency 
hindered them. He asked board members to 
avoid educational bandwagons, be alert to chang- 
ing needs, try new methods of dealing with old 
and new problems, rely on the professional judg- 
ment of good educators, and examine the cur- 
riculum regularly to keep it responsive to chang- 
ing community and national needs. 

Dean Walter A. Anderson, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, asserted that more 
funds must come from the state and Federal 
governments through special and income taxes. 
But he listed current practices for getting more 
out of the educational dollar as good practices 
for all schools: 
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Eliminate non-operating districts; consolidate small 
high schools; increase size of administrative units. 

Build small neighborhood schools for small chil- 
dren; use principles of modular construction; build 
small auditoriums and gymnasiums as teaching units 
“rather than as huge show places.” 

Use machine accounting and data processing; pro- 
vide regional vocational schools for qualified students. 

Use newer teaching aids. 

Make better use of teaching and other personnel. 

Make full use of the states’ services and credit. 

A panel consisting of an architect, a school 
board member, a superintendent, a publisher, 
and a classroom teacher focussed on economy 
but agreed that the best buildings and materials 
usually proved the most economical. They em- 
phasized that buildings themselves are teaching 
tools and must be designed to fit the educa- 
tional program. 

Three leading educators agreed something was 
wrong with the curriculum but disagreed on 
how to correct it. Pres. Harry D. Gideonese, 
Brooklyn College; Alvin C. Eurich, vice-presi- 
dent, Fund for the Advancement of Education; 
and Dean John H. Fischer, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, were in agreement that 
more research and development were necessary 
to get schools away from antiquated methods. 
Eurich called for a cogimission for educational 
development in each of the states, with a na- 
tional commission established to recommend on 
standards. Fischer doubted that the schools’ 
problems would be solved by a_ monolithic 
structure imposing uniform standards. 

At the closing session, U. S$. Commissioner of 
Education Sterling M. McMurrin named _ the 
upgrading of teaching quality and the organiza- 
tion of our educational establishments for the 
satisfaction of national goals as the two priority 
problems facing education in the 1960's. He told 
the board members that education must guaran- 
tee the coincidence of the well-being of the in- 
dividual with the well-being of society. Under- 
lining their earlier action to take a stand on 
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national issues, he said the country has moved 
into an era demanding national perspectives on 
education. “For the past few decades education 
has been playing an increasingly important role 
in our national arena. It is unbelievable we are 


Latin American Studies Program 
(Continued from page 303) 
Program would be carefully designed so as to meet specific 
needs at all levels of education, Particular effort will be 
made to improve and strengthen instruction in Portu- 
suese, the language of Brazil, which has been neglected by 
both schools and colleges. 

Referring to the President's Alliance for Progress, Dr. 
McMurrin said that the Latin American Studies Program 
has been implemented because of the critical need for 
numbers of specialists who will be called upon to work 
in Latin America on projects of social and economic de- 
velopment and who must have a knowledge of the 
language and the area in which it is spoken. 


FORD FELLOWSHIPS FOR LATIN AMERICAN 
STUDY 


The Ford Foundation will award fellowships for grad- 
uate training related to Latin America in the social 
sciences, law, education, and the humanities for the 1962- 
63 academic year, Applications will be accepted until 
Nov. I, 1961. The area covered includes Mexico, the 
Caribbean, Central America, and South America. 

The fellowships are intended to encourage the combina- 
tion of multi-disciplinary area training, including spoken 
and written language, and training in a major discipline. 
They are not designed to support research projects of 
trained scholars, Each recipient is required to devote full 
time to the study for which the fellowship is awarded 

Applications are invited from graduate students in the 
social sciences or humanities who wish to combine train- 
ing in their discipline with Latin American area and 
language training; persons in academic institutions who 
already have received the doctorate in one of the social 
sciences or humanities but who wish to take area and 
language training; and persons employed in government, 
communications, or other professions who wish to under- 
take specialized area and language training. 

Persons will be supported for study abroad only after 
they have acquired the necessary language facility and 
knowledge of the culture and history of the area, Ad- 
vanced graduate students also must have completed all 
the requirements for the Ph.D. degree except the disser- 
tation, Only citizens of the U.S. and Canada will be 
eligible to undertake training programs abroad. 

A fellowship for preparatory training in the U.S, is 
granted for a maximum of 12 months and a maximum 
of 18 months for training overseas. A fellowship may be 
extended upon application, but the foundation will not 
provide support beyond two years for preparatory work 
prior to the general doctoral examinations and two years 
for advanced training or research in the foreign area. 
Support is sometimes provided during the writing of the 
dissertation, Fellowship programs must be initiated prior 
to Jan. 1, 1962. 

Stipends for predoctoral study in the U.S. include a 
monthly maintenance allowance of S210 for the Fellow, 
plus allowances for dependents, tuition, required fees, and 
necessary transportation, Stipends for postdoctoral study 
will reflect: the background and experience of the ap- 
plicant, Stipends for Fellows studying abroad vary accord- 
ing to country and include allowances for dependents, 
transportation, and, in exceptional cases, other expenses 
necessary to carry out the training program. 

Application forms and further information may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Ford Foundation, Foreign 
Area Training Fellowships, 477 Madison Ave. (15th Floor), 
New York 22. N.Y. The results of the competition will 
be announced around March 15. 1962. 
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not viewing education from the national stand- 
point as well as from the local point of view.” 
Haro.p V. WEBB 
Acting Executive Director 


National School Boards Association 
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EDITORIAL DEPT. 
NIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


HOW YOU CAN SET UP AN 
ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
PROGRAM IN YOUR SCHOOL... 


How can Advanced Placement be fitted into the regular high- 
school program? ] 


At what grade level shaulid Advanced Placement be offered? 
What subject should be fought first? 

How should the students, be selected? 

What tests should be used in selecting students? 

How should the teachers be chosen? 

What should be done about grades? 

What chance does the student have of getting college credit 
for his Advanced Placement work? 


How much does an Advanced Placement program cost? 


This book is of value to rural as well as metropolitan high schools. 
FRANK O. COPLEY It will help parents, teachers, and principals make of today’s aca- 
t demically talented youth the intellectual leaders our country 
oreword by ‘ ; : : 
RICHARD PEARSON: eds. * Professor Copley is an experienced teacher. He devoted 
Executive Vice a year to the study of the talented student and how he fares today 
President in American high schools. His book, THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 
College Entrance AND THE TALENTED STUDENT, is based on his teaching experiences 
Examination Board = and direct observations made in a variety of schools. * Under a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation, Professor Copley made 
extensive visits to elementary and high schools. He held confer- 
ences with hundreds of teachers, guidance officers, principals, and 
superintendents. This practical guide is the result. » Order your 
copy from your bookseller or direct from the publisher by filling 
out the coupon. 


124 pages 
514 x 84 
$3.95 


Order from your bookstore or YHE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, 615 FAST UNIVERSITY 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Please send me ___________. copies at $3.95 each of 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL AND THE TALENTED STUDENT 


C] | want to be billed upon receipt of the book. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CA Y:.. 


1 understand that | may examine the book for 10 days and if | am not completely 
satisfied return it for full refund. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Check one of the following: [7] 1 want to save postage and have enclosed payment. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 







































































